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IX.—Review of Mr. Bren’s ‘ Birds of Europe not observed in 
the British Isles.’* 

Ir is a matter of great regret that the ornithology of Europe 
has been hitherto so little studied by British naturalists. This 
fact has always been regarded with wonder by our continental 
brethren,—very naturally, too, when they think that of the 
troops of tourists who annually swarm over Europe, how vast 
a majority are our fellow-countrymen, and reflect that in 
England the study of Natural History is scarcely pursued but 
by amateurs for their own gratification. We confess that it is 
not easy to account for this. Perhaps the chief cause is the 
comparative rarity with which birds present themselves on the 
Continent. How often, when questioning a friend just returned 
from his summer’s trip to Holland, up the Rhine, or among the 
Alps—or, it may be from exploring the passes of the Pyrenees, 
the cones of Mount Etna, or the fjelds of Norway—as to what he 
may have observed of the feathered tribes during his rambles, 
has the answer been, “O, there are no birds abroad!” and thus 
it has come to be believed that the Continent is nearly as unavi- 
ferous as Lake Avernus itself! Yet the birds are there, if tra- 
vellers will but look for them, and birds, too, possessing great 
interest even to those ornithologists who confine their attention 
solely to the species found within the compass of the four seas. 
But we trust that a spirit of more extended research is growing 
up, that soon the continental reproach may be taken away, and 
that our fellow-countrymen, as regards Natural History, may 
no longer be sneered at as “ penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 
The Englishman is catholic enough in his other sympathies : he 
knows to a nicety the points wherein St. Peter’s surpasses St. 
Paul’s, can compare the merits of York Minster and Cologne 
Cathedral, has an opinion of his own as to the best means of pre- 
serving the faded remains of Leonardo da Vinci’s master-piece, 
just as he has with regard to the right mode, if any, of restoring 
the national pictures in Trafalgar Square; he pronounces au- 
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thoritatively between Mr. Wailes’s stained glass and that of 
Munich ; would be nearly as soon accused of a false quantity as 
of mistaking Dresden china for Sèvres; or, if of a less esthetic 
turn of mind, can tell you, without referring to his ‘ Murray,” 
the population of Hamburg or Naples within an odd hundred, 
the height of the Hospice of St. Bernard above the sea, the 
depth of the Fall of Terni or the length of the Loire. All these 
he is conversant with ; and, as regards the natural history of his 
native islands, the British ornithologist might be able to tell 
you which of the western counties never re-echo the notes of the 
Nightingale, at what elevation the haunts of the Ptarmigan 
begin in Scotland, or whether the Jay ever visits Ireland. But 
ask the same man whether he considers Falco concolor a Buro- 
pean species, or if he can describe the differences between Frin- 
gilla hispaniolensis and F. cisalpina, and he will stare as much as 
if he were being submitted to a competitive examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. In fact, M. Temminck’s ‘ Manuel 
d’Ornithologie’ is nearly the only work on the birds of Europe 
(for Mr. Gould’s splendid publication deters the general public 
by its expense) the existence of which English naturalists* com- 
monly recognize; and their practical knowledge of this book 
has been chiefly confined to the accounts of those species which 
are found in their own islands. It was therefore with no small 
satisfaction that we first heard of Mr. C. R. Bree’s intention to 
publish that which forms the subject of the present notice, be- 
heving, as we do, that it is impossible to get a right notion of 
even our indigenous birds, without those illustrations which 
a knowledge, more or less extensive, of the ornithology of the 
Continent alone can furnish. We do not wish it for a moment 
to be thought that we undervalue the labours of those ornitho- 
logists who have confined their writings to the elucidation of those 
species only which occur in the British Isles. Our Pennants, 
Montagus and Bewicks, our Yarrells, Thompsons and Macgil- 
livrays are, and will justly continue to be, held in high estimation; 


* We beg to be understood, that throughout this article we shall use this 
and the similar terms of ‘ ornithologist ’ and ‘ zoologist’ in the widest sense 
possible, comprehending in it every one whose tastes or profession render 
him partial to the study of Natural History. | 
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but it is remarkable that the regard in which they are held is 
exactly proportionate to the knowledge they possessed of exotic 
forms. 

The idea of a work relating only to those European birds which 
do not occur in this country had, if we mistake not, been enter- 
tained by two or three of our ornithologists. Whether they or 
Mr. Bree would have performed the author’s part best, we do 
not care to inquire. He is first in the field, nay, at present alone 
there, and therefore entitled to our undivided support. We have 
little doubt that the low price of his book—to say nothing of 
the mode of publication, which spreads even this small expense 
over a considerable period of time—will obtain for it a very ex- 
tended sale, and will, we trust, make the subjects of it extremely 
popular. We do not look for a scientific work—we even fear 
we must be content to accept error for truth occasionally ; for 
though we fully believe Mr. Bree to be a pains-taking man, 
heartily desirous of performing his self-imposed duties with 
credit to his reputation and satisfaction to his subscribers, yet, 
as the most honest man will now and then prove an unjust judge 
if he be not a good lawyer, so we are afraid that Mr. Bree’s 
very best intentions have not always saved him from mistakes, 
into which, perhaps, a man better up in his subject, even with less 
conscientious striving after accuracy, would never have fallen. 

We have a right to expect that Mr. Bree should, as his pro- 
spectus announces, carefully collate his information from the 
best authors; and on the whole we think he has done so; but 
that he should be exempt from the common failing of compilers, 
is of course not to be hoped for. 

The seven parts of Mr. Bree’s work already published contain 
the European non-British Vulturide and Falconide. We do not 
wish to prejudge the remainder of the book, but we cannot but 
feel a lurking suspicion that we may have seen the best portion 
of it. Mr. Bree has fortunately obtained the assistance of one 
whose knowledge of the Raptorial Order is unquestionably su- 
perior to that of any other man. An attentive reader of ‘The 
Birds of Europe not observed in the British Isles’ will have no 
difficulty in recognizing the suggestions and ideas of Mr. John 
Henry Gurney in many places where no mention is made of that 
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gentleman’s name ; and we fear that after the completion of the 
next family, the Strigide, we shall have to look in vain for that 
discreet Mentor, of whom, we suspect, our Telemachus stands 
greatly in need. Mr. Bree describes in these seven parts twenty- 
two species, which, as far as our knowledge at present goes, 
seems to be about the number of European Diurnal Raptores 
not to be found in Britain. But then we should strike out 
without hesitation a species which our author admits, and per- 
haps replace it by another not hitherto included in the Eu- 
ropean list. It is true that one or two of these rest upon 
“ dealers’ authority,” or rather, we should say, the authority 
of naturalists, to support which, dealers always have speci- 
mens at hand from the desired localities. Such an instance 
is, we take it, the case of the Sociable Vulture (Otogyps auricu- 
laris, Gray), of which, as it has the credit of occurring in 
Greece, examples may usually be bought, said to have been ob- 
tained in that country, with the localities and dates marked on 
their labels, for aught we know, in the letters Cadmus gave, and 
according to the calendar Meton instituted. But of this par- 
ticular bird two examples are stated as having occurred in West- 
ern Kurope, one of which was a few years since alive at Antwerp ; 
and anyhow we think it may be pronounced to be an occasional 
visitant, and therefore admitted among the number. The Cine- 
reous Vulture (Vultur monachus, L.)—the “ Vautour Arrian” of 
our neighbours—has a much better, nay, an undoubted claim to 
be included, rare though it be. We beg to add Albania as a 
locality for it to those hitherto enumerated, on the testimony of 
a roving and bird-loving friend, who not long since was on a 
shooting excursion in that country, and saw there a “ big black 
fellow” about sixty yards from him. The Vultur kolbit, a phan- 
tom which once haunted the European list, has now long since 
been laid; and our author, very properly, shows no disposition to 
raise him again. With the help of quotations from Bruce and 
Tschudi, Mr. Bree discourses eloquently respecting the Bearded 
Vulture (Gypaétus barbatus, Cuv.), the pride of European plun- 
derers ; but, considering that by many naturalists the Gypaéte 
from Abyssinia is regarded as a distinct species, we think him 
hardly prudent in referring Bruce’s entertaining anecdote to the 
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bird more used to civilized and persecuting man, without giving 
his readers due warning that, after all,it may not be strictly ap- 
plicable to the subject of his notice. He omits also to mention 
that the rich tawny hue of the under surface in some individuals 
of the Lammergeyer is probably owing to a stain, the effect of 
bathing in muddy water or of rolling in the sand with wet plu- 
mage; certainly the specimens we see from the snowy peaks of 
the Alps and Pyrenees are without any trace of this brilliant 
colouring. 

We now come to the Falconide ; and we are especially pleased 
to find Mr. Bree according a place to the true Gyrfalcon (F. gyr- 
falco, Schl.), which we consider to form a race, to call it by the 
least worthy name, perfectly distinct from either the Greenland 
or Iceland birds (F. candicans, Gm. and F. islandicus, Sab.), with 
which it has so often been confounded. But our gratitication 
is somewhat impaired by his insisting on calling it Falco gyr- 
falco norvegicus,—not so much on the ground that the binominal 
system of nomenclature should be strictly adhered to (for we 
consider that its advantages are so universally recognized, that a 
trifling deviation from the letter of the law can make no mate- 
rial difference), as because this name would imply there was 
also a “gyrfalco” not “norvegicus.” Naturalists are apt to 
forget that, if any respect should be shown to old authors, it 
is especially in the case of these noble birds, which at all times 
and in all places were the companions of our forefathers, and 
whose every peculiarity was studied in a manner that now-a-days 
no one, except an occasional votary of the ancient recreation, 
has any conception of. No falconer in time past or present 
would ever think of calling an “ Icelander” a “ Gyrfalcon.” 
With him the Gyrfalcon is, and always has been, the large falcon 
obtained from Norway, or accidentally in more southern coun- 
tries, with dark, almost Peregrine-like cheeks, a stout body, short 
tail, and other distinctive marks which it is unnecessary here to 
describe ; and to apply its proper name to the denizen of another 
land sounds to him as irregular and unmeaning as when we 
hear our Transatlantic cousins call a bird akin to our Fieldfare 
by the familiar name of “Robin.” It must be remembered 
that many of the earlier naturalists, if not falconers themselves, 
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yet had opportunities of observing the peculiarities of each bird 
of prey in a manner not possessed by us. To suppose that 
they did not apply in the closet what they learned in the field, 
would be to deny them common sense. Hence they are still to 
be regarded as good authorities on these points; and there can 
be no manner of doubt that all the species of Malco described 
by Linnæus and his contemporaries were founded not more on 
any diagnoses of their own than upon the traditions of fal- 
coners. The truth of this, every day’s experience tends to con- 
firm. At the present time, indeed, many people have but a 
faint idea of what a Gyrfalcon is*; but we beg to assure our 
readers that the different words “ Gyrfalco,” ‘ Gyrfalcon,” 
“ Gerfaut,” and “ Geierfalke,” should never be applied to any 
but the great falcon of Scandinavia; and we repeat that the 
calling this bird F. gyrfalco norvegicus signifies that there is 
a F. gyrfalco from some other country, which is putting upon 
the name of old writers a meaning it will not bear. 

That the true Gyrfalcon has occurred in this country, we 
certainly think probable; but it must be borne in mind that 
nearly all the large northern falcons killed here are young birds 
of the year, and that it is not easy, though, we think, always 
possible, to detect the Icelander from the Gyrfalecon when imma- 
ture. With all due deference to Mr. Gurney’s opinion as 
quoted by Mr. Bree, we believe that the late Mr. Charles St. 
John was right in calling the bird killed in Ross-shire in 1851, 
which has since passed into Mr. Gurney’s possession, an “ Ice- 
land Falcon.” 

We are further much indebted to Mr. Bree for keeping 
distinct the long-confounded Saker and Lanner (F. sacer, Gm. 
and F. lanarius, Schl.). The latter bird has a good claim to be 
included in the British list; for Lewin’s figure (Br. Birds, i. t. 17) 
seems referable only to this species, and the subject of it was 


* We lately found, in a somewhat celebrated museum in this island, 
until a few years since presided over by a naturalist whose memory is 
still dear to his disciples, an example of the North American Goshawk 
(Astur atricapillus) labeled as a Gyrfaleon!; and to make the matter 
worse, this was, we suspect, under its rightful appellation a type specimen 
of one of the best ornithological works in the English language, and ac- 
tually the subject of a very accurate plate therein !! 
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taken in Lincolnshire: but we know of no other instance of its 
occurrence here unaccompanied by considerable doubt. Its 
proper habitat, besides central and southern Europe, appears to 
be North Africa; and it is often sent from the neighbourhood of 
Tangiers. It also occurs in Egypt, where, however, the very 
nearly allied F. biarmicus of Temminck is also found. It is 
certainly distinct from the F. barbarus of Linnzus, and, as 
Dr. Schlegel says, also from the F. peregrinoides of Sir Andrew 
Smith, a truly South African bird. The Saker is most likely 
the large falcon used in the Lebanon and on the plains of 
Assyria for taking hares and antelopes ; its nearest ally seems to 
be the F. jugger of Dr. Gray, which wanders occasionally from 
India, its proper home, to Egypt, where it has been called F. 
tanypterus by the late Dr. Lichtenstein. 

We regret. that our author has not given figures of the Eleo- 
nora Falcon (Hypotriorchis eleonore, G. R. Gray) in the extremes 
of both plumages; for the only two plates of it are in works 
not by any means accessible to most European naturalists. We 
have heard a curious story relating to this species breeding, some 
years ago, in society on an island off the Algerine coast, which 
was turned into a convict-station by the French government, to 
the utter destruction of the whole colony, every bird bemg 
turned into gibier by the new settlers. Of the Lesser Kestrel 
(Tinnunculus cenchris, Frisch) we have nothing particular to 
remark, excepting that its eggs are generally found represent- 
ing those of the Orange-legged Hobby (Erythropus vespertinus, 
Brehm) in most collections. 

Mr. Bree has included the South African Red-legged Hawk 
(Micronisus gabar,G.R.Gray), upon good grounds ; but in his list 
of its synonyms he has comprehended “ Sparvius niger, Vieillot ; 
Gal. des Ois. i. 22,” and “ Accipiter niger, Gould, Syn. B. of 
Australia, pt. 3. pl. [48.] f. 1.” Now both these refer to a 
perfectly distinct race, or probably species—the Sooty Hawk, 
which differs altogether from the former both in colouring and 
range. Our author remarks with regard to this species, ‘‘ There 
is no point about which we should be more rigorously careful 
than simplicity in nomenclature.’ In answer to this we 
say that simplicity is not promoted by such an inaccuracy as 
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he has been here guilty of, and that what he declares to be “a 
manifest absurdity ” has been much increased by his own want 
of attention. 

Respecting the Pale-chested Harrier (Strigiceps swainsonii, 
Smith) we have no comments to offer ; and next we arrive, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bree’s arrangement, at the Hagles. 

Of the Imperial Eagle (Aquila mogilnik, Gmel.) we cannot 
commend the figure. The head, neck and back are represented 
of a colour far too light, and this spoils the contrast otherwise 
afforded by the snowy scapularies. 

On Bonelli’s Eagle (Aguila fasciata, Vieill.) we have no re- 
mark to make; and with regard to the Booted Eagle (Aquila 
pennata, Gmel.), only to suggest that in the extract, though 
correctly quoted, from Mr. Tristram’s ‘Catalogue of Eggs col- 
lected in Algeria in 1857, that gentleman must surely have 
intended exactly the contrary to what he wrote ; for in what way 
an Eagle differs from a Buzzard “on the wing ” we are at a loss 
to imagine, though, “in repose,” the long flat head of the former 
is sufficiently unlike the short rounded one of the latter. 

The claim of the Tawny Eagle (Aquila nevioides, Cuv.) to be 
considered European rests at present solely upon a trophy of the 
Russian war, an example having been obtained in the Crimea by 
Captain Blakiston during its occupation by the Allied Armies. 
Now though it is extremely probable that, where such large num- 
bers of eagles were gathered together, this African and perhaps 
(for we cannot, without some degree of hesitation, look upon the 
Indian Aquila vindhiana of Franklin as exactly the same) Asiatic 
species should appear among them, yet it is very desirable that 
this specimen, now we believe in the Museum of the Royal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich, should be examined by some 
experienced ornithologist. We understand that the species is 
extremely common in the Atlas; and therefore its occasional 
occurrence on the northern shores of the Mediterranean may 
be expected. 

We rejoice to see Pallas’s Eagle (Pontoaétus leucoryphus, Pall.) 
done justice to, as it is by our author; but it is unfortunate 
that he has not.given us a figure from a European specimen, or 
at least from one not Indian. The late Mr. H. E. Strickland’s col- 
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lection appears to have contained such an example; and we can- 
not think that its present possessor would have objected to lend 
it for Mr. Bree’s use, particularly, too, as the distinction between 
the Indian “ Mace’s Eagle” (Pontoaétus macei, Temm.) and the 
present has never been shown in any plate. 

The most serious fault we have to find with Mr. Bree is for 
propagating a terrible error, by continuing (after the manner, it 
is true, of certain authorities who in most cases fully deserve 
attention) to annex the American Bald Eagie (Haliaétus leucoce- 
phalus, Linn.) to the European list, from which Dr. Schlegel, as 
we have always thought, most properly erased it. But our author 
does not seem to have given himself the trouble of attending to 
the reasons adduced by that careful writer. It is true he does 
not seem to attach much credit to Nilsson’s statement (which is 
undoubtedly incorrect) of its being commonly met with in Scan- 
dinavia ; but he says, “ It is generally believed, however, to occur 
accidentally in Europe. One male, as reported by Degland, has 
been killed in Switzerland, a female in Wirtemberg; and it is 
stated by Brehm to appear sometimes on the sea-coast of Ger- 
many.” Now, if Mr. Bree will but turn to the ‘ Revue critique 
des Oiseaux d’Europe’ (page 27), he will find, “ Pour ce qui 
regarde les individus tués, à ce qu’on prétend, près de Stuttgart 
et de Zurich, ces individus wont jamais été décrits par aucun 
naturaliste, ce qui me fait penser que ce n’étaient tout simple- 
ment que de très-vieux individus de Paigle-pêcheur commun, 
espèce que Pon a, comme le sait tout-le-monde, long-temps con- 
fondue avec celle d’Amérique du nord.”” What are these “ in- 
dividus,” but the birds reported, long before Degland’s time, 
to have occurred in Switzerland and Wirtemberg? for, we 
take it, our readers do not require to be informed that Zurich 
is an important city in one country, and Stiittgardt the capital of 
the other, though Mr. Bree does not seem to be aware of it. As 
to good Pastor Brehm’s statement of this species appearing on 
the sea-coast of Germany, we venture to suggest that the only 
locality where this is possible would be that part of the Con- 
federation indicated as the scene of the discovery of the child by 
the shepherd in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ before Sir Charles Hanmer 
and Mr. Kean changed “ Bohemia” into “ Bithynia,” But our 
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author evidently thinks that his strong point is the capture in 
the middle of Russia of the two Sea Eagles with all their 
“heads and necks, as well as tails, as white as snow,” on the 
evidence of Dr. Nordmann, which to our mind tells the other 
way :-— After having compared them carefully with other Sea 
Eagles killed in the same locality, he considered them to be old 
individuals of F. albicilla, not admitting any specific difference 
between it and F. leucocephalus.” Now it is quite possible that at 
that time Dr. Nordmann had not had much experience of the Bald 
Eagle, and therefore was not aware of the great distinction be- 
tween it when adult and the common Sea Eagle. But we feel 
quite sure that, acute observer as he is, had he really got hold 
of an old American bird, he would never for a moment have ima- 
gined that it was identical with the European one, and accord- 
ingly we believe that the specimens obtained were not examples 
of the H. leucocephalus. We have seen individuals of H. albicilla 
from the Volga, with extremely pale heads; and we can well 
imagine that his birds were like them, the similitude to snow ex- 
isting only in the fancy of the Muscovite ornithologist. This is 
by no means so improbable as at first sight would appear. In 

a state of nature, and under a favourable light, we ourselves have 
seen the common Sea Eagle with a head and neck of a white- 
ness that absolutely startled us at the first glance ; for the locality 
was not so very far removed from those Norwegian islands where 
Boie asserted that H. leucocephalus bred: but that it was only 
H. albicilla, our faithful telescope soon left us no room for 
doubt. There is another point in connexion with this subject 
which deserves consideration, and which we should feel glad if 
Mr. Bree, or any one else who agrees with him, would enlighten 
us upon. If H. leucocephalus is found, not as a straggler, but 
an inhabitant of the middle of Russia, how comes it that it is 
not met with in the countries lying between that and America ? 
It does not occur in Greenland, has never been observed in 
Iceland, is not found, in spite of the assertions of MM. Nils- 
son and Boie, in Scandinavia, and we have it most certainly not 
in the British islands, though, through some mistake or other, 
M. Temminck and Baron Laugier were induced to buy two 
examples at Mr. Bullock’s sale, said to have been killed in 
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the Hebrides. Schlegel, as we have shown, has effectually dis- 
posed of the reported German and Swiss specimens; and no one 
has been venturous enough to declare that the continent of Asia 
(supposing the birds to reach the old world by the Pacific route) 
owns its presence. Let our readers take our word for it, the 
Bald Eagle is not a European bird; and if it ever occurs on this 
side the Atlantic, it will be merely as an escaped captive or a 
chance wanderer on a filibustering expedition ; and we exceed- 
ingly regret that Mr. Bree, who has herein acted against the 
advice of his “discreet adviser,” has thought fit to assist in 
prolonging a very grave mistake. A little more attention 
would have revealed to him that the authorities, of whom he 
quotes a strong list to support his view of the case, have been 
merely copying from each other, instead of citing fresh testi- 
mony; and one of the best of them, the late Prince C. L. Bo- 
naparte, in his last publication on the Birds of Europe, has 
reversed his former opinion, and enumerated H. leucocephalus in 
the ‘ Liste d'oiseaux que Pon fait passer pour Européens; re- 
marking of it, “ confondu avec Hal. albicilla.” 

Mr. Bree has, in our opinion, exercised a wise discretion in 
refusing a place in his work to the South-African Cuncuma 
vocifer of Mr.G.R.Gray ; for we quite agree with him in thinking 
the evidence of this bird’s occurrence in Greece too slight, 
resting, as it does, merely on the tickets of two specimens in the 
Museum at Mayence, and uncorroborated by any testimony on 
the part of Count Henry von der Muehle. 

Our author makes an astonishing assertion, and one entirely 
contrary to fact, in stating that “the Short-tail Eagle forms the 
sole representative of the genus Circaétus of Vieillot,” since 
Mr. Gray (Gen. B. p. 16, and App. p. 1) makes ten, Dr. Kaup 
(Contr. Orn. 1850, pp. 71, 72) sixteen, and the late Mr. Strick- 
land* (Orn. Syn. 1. pp. 45-48) eight species of that group. We 

* Of these eight species of Circaéti, it is now known that C. ferox is 
Buteo leucurus, Naum. (B. rufinus of Mr. Bree’s book); C. cinereus is the 
young of C. pectoralis; Circaétus solitarius of S. America is no Circaétus, 
but nearly allied to the genus Harpyhalieétus (of which C. coronatus is 
the type), and the only member of M. Jules Verreaux’s division Urubitor- 


nis (P. Z. S. 1856, p. 145); and C. cinerascens of Müller is a Buteonine 
bird (confer Pr. Bonaparte in Rev. Zool. Feb. 1855). This leaves only 
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are nut sure that this bird (Circaétus gallicus, Gmel.) has not 
been killed in England. It certainly has occurred as far north 
on the Continent, according to Dr. Kjcerbeelling (Danmark’s 
Fugle). We do not think that M. Temminck’s meaning (Man. 
d’Orn. pt. iii. p. 25) is, as Mr. Bree interprets it, that it is be- 
coming rare in Belgium and in Italy. It was probably never 
anything but a straggler in the former country, M. de Sélys- 
Longchamps (Faune Belge, p. 53) mentioning but two instances 
of its occurrence there, and most likely it was never more fre- 
quently met with in the latter country than at the present day. 
We have Mr. Robert Birkbeck’s authority (Zool. 1854, p. 4249), 
it is “common in Liguria in the spring ;” and that gentleman 
met with examples in the markets at Rome and Genoa, besides 
seeing “ several soaring over the Campagna.” 

It is unfortunate that our author has overlooked the very in- 
teresting communications in ‘ Naumannia’ for 1853 (pp. 256 
and 296), by Dr. J. Fr. Naumann and Herr H. F. Moeschler, 
respecting the Long-legged Buzzard (Buteo rufinus, Kaup), 
under the synonym of Buteo leucurus of the former writer ; for 
they would have enabled him to have added much to the meagre 
account he has given of this bird’s habits in Europe, of which 
he states “nothing is known.” In the neighbourhood of the 
lower part of the Volga, it seems to be far from uncommon, and to 
breed. The late Mr. Strickland (Orn. Syn. p. 35) identifies this 
species with the Buteo pectoralis of Vieillot. If he be right, that 
name has the priority of rufinus; but one of the German writers 
above cited thinks it probable that it is the bird described by 
Pallas (Zoogr. Rosso-Asiat. 1. p. 354, sp. 27) as Accipiter hypo- 
leucus, in which case this specific name, as being the oldest, 
ought to be used*. 


two described species in the genus Circaétus, namely C. gallicus and C. 
pectoralis. Mr. G. R. Gray has as yet only published the name of his 
Circaétus fasciolatus—Ep. 

* Mr. G. R. Gray (List B. Brit. Mus. 2nd ed. i. p. 17) refers the hypoleucus 
of Pallas, with an expression of doubt, to Circaétus gallicus. We have 
not now the means of determining whether the Anglo-Saxon or the Teu- 
tonic suggestion be right, but we hope our calling the attention of natural- 
ists to the question may be the means of settling the point. [It is stated 
by Prince Bouaparte (Rev. Zool. Feb. 1855), that Pallas’s hypoleucus 
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To Mr. Gurney we believe the credit is due of discovering the 
identity of the Buteo cirtensis of General Levaillant with ‘le Ta- 
chard’ of his older, and, among ornithologists, better known name- 
sake, the great African traveller. It is true that Prince C. L. 
Bonaparte (Cat. Ois. d’Eur. 1856) quotes the Algerian warrior’s 
bird as identical with the many-named B. rufinus last noticed ; 
but we are inclined to think Mr. Gurney has made out his case— 
though whether the two specimens of the African Buzzard (B. 
tachardus, Vieill.) in the Norwich Museum were really from the 
Volga, isanother question. Skins from the country drained by 
that river, prepared, as they are principally, at the Moravian 
settlement of Sarepta, can, it is said, be at once detected by a prac- 
tised eye—though whether their peculiarities cannot be success- 
fully imitated by clever and unprincipled dealers we know not, 
but we fear it is possible. We before remarked of Aquila nevi- 
oides, that its being a common species in North Africa renders 
its occasional occurrence in Kurope very likely. The same may 
be said of this Buzzard, which is not only met with in the south- 
ern portion of the continent, but also along its northern shore, 
from the extreme limits of Morocco to Tunis. We do not there- 
fore so much demur to our author’s giving it a place in his work ; 
but we should be inclined to consider it on probation only. The 
fact however is, that, as has been observed by Mr. P. L. Sclater 
(Proc. Linn. Soc., Zool. ii. p. 1385), “ Africa, north of the Atlas 
along the southern shores of the Mediterranean, appears to belong 
to Europe zoologically, and not to the continent with which it 
is physically joined.” We would indeed take exception to the 
word “ zoologically,”’ for we believe the Algerian mammals and 
reptiles * are entirely distinct from those of the opposite coast ; 
but the cis-Atlantean part of North Africa should unquestionably 
be regarded as forming part of Europe ornithologically, and 
we trust the day may not be distant when some philosophic 


belongs to Buteo rufinus; but a still older appellation is S. Gmelin’s 
Accipiter ferox, which we have called attention to above.—Ep. ] 

* Dy. Günther, in his recent papers on the geographical distribution of 
Reptiles and Batrachians, takes a different view from this, and confirms 
the zoological division indicated in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society, 
above quoted. See Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 377 et seg.—Ep. 
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naturalist will so treat it in extenso. But to return :—Mr. Bree 
has made a singular, and, we fear we must say, a careless error 
in asserting that this bird “is included by Schlegel in his ‘ Fauna 
Japonica’ ”—thereby implying that, on this eminent naturalist’s 
authority, the species occurs in Japan; for the authors of that 
work say nothing of the kind. They do indeed incidentally men- 
tion (Faun. Jap., Aves, p. 16) “la Buse commune du Cap, Falco 
tachardus de Shaw ou le Tachard de Levaillant, dont le Rougri 
de Levaillant est adulte ;”? but it is only to say of it that, though 
it resembles the Japanese Buzzard in the conformation of its 
feet, yet it is “d’une taille moms forte, et son plumage tire 
fortement au roux à Pâge adulte.” 

Of the Black Kite (Milvus migrans, Bodd.) we have only to 
remark that our author is in great error when he says that “ it 
is common in Japan, where it is known by the name of Tobi,” 
&e. Now the Japanese species (called by Messrs. Temminck 
and Schlegel M. melanotis) is the same as the common Indian 
Govinda Kite (M. govinda, Sykes), and is, notwithstanding Mr. 
Strickland’s opinion (Orn. Syn. i. p. 184), by which we suspect 
Mr. Bree to have been misled, altogether distinct from our Black 
Kite—as any one may see, who will take the trouble to compare 
the two. Therefore, though perfectly willing to admit the Japanese 
themselves to all the privileges of European civilization, we must 
protest against their “Tobies” being treated otherwise than as 
aliens. Besides, as to the Black Kite being “ very common in 
Abyssinia,” and again, as our author has it, under the head of 
the Arabian Kite (M. forskahli, Gmel.), “ equally common at the 
Cape of Good Hope” with that species, these are both statements 
far from correct. The former, the Black Kite, only occurs in 
Abyssinia as an occasional winter visitant, and is never met with 
at the Cape, where its place is supplied by the more truly African 
form. 

As to the Black-winged Kite (Elanus melanopterus, Leach), 
the last of the birds we have to remark upon, Mr. Bree makes 
some inaccurate assertions. First, “It forms with its congener, 
the North American ‘ Swallow-tailed Kite, which is in the 
British list, the only representative of the genus Elanus of 
Savigny ;” and, again, “It is found generally distributed over 
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the Indian continent, and in Africa from south to north. It is 
common in Egypt, and it occurs in Java, New Holland, and also 
in the southern part of North America.” Now, by all modern 
authors of repute, the North American Swallow-tailed Kite 
(Elanoides furcatus, Vieill.)° is justly removed from the genus 
Elanus ; and then, of this genus as thus restricted, there are cer- 
tainly three other, well marked-species, besides the European, 
of which we are at present speaking. These are, the American 
White-tailed Kite (E. leucurus, Vieill.), of which plates may be 
found in Mr. Audubon’s work (B. Am. pls. 351, 352), and 
the Australian Axillary and Letter-winged Kites (4. axillaris, 
Lath. and E. scriptus), both well figured by Mr. Gould (B. 
Austr. i. pls. 23, 24), which not only in their geographical range, 
but in their characters to be perceived even at first sight, are 
undeniably distinct from Æ. melanopterus. 

We are glad that our author has not included Falco peregri- 
notdes, of Sir A. Smith in his work—it is a truly South African 
species, and we are not aware of its occurrence within European 
limits. So also of Tinnunculus rupicolus (Daud.), though the 
Norwich Museum contains a specimen said to be from Greece,— 
not a very likely locality: for this bird. 

We regret that Mr. Bree has not thought fit to adhere to the 
rules of nomenclature now almost universally adopted, especially 
when introducing so many species, it may be for the first time, 
to the majority of his readers. In the present article we have 
called the subjects of our author’s work by those names which 
in the opinion of almost all naturalists should be applied to 
them. We trust that for the future he will take care of this. 
Let him be assured that by not doing so, he is throwing a most 
serious obstacle in the way of beginners ; and, if we might be 
permitted to tender our advice to such persons, we would strongly 
recommend them at once to get in the way of using those names 
which inevitably will be adopted at last. 

It remains for us to remark upon the plates in Mr. Bree’s 
work. As examples of printing in colours, which we believe they 
are, they are very successful, and much superior to those in the 
kindred book of Mr. Morris; but they are not always, when 
regarded solely from an ornithological point of view, very accu- 
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rate. The representations of the Gyrfaleon, Saker, and Lanner 
are reduced copies of Mr. Wolf’s illustrations in the ‘ Traité de 
Fauconneric’ of Messrs. Schlegel and Verster de Wulverhorst, 
and, notwithstanding the translation which they have undergone, 
still retain much of their original spirit. Next to these come 
the drawings by Mr. Reeve, which have much merit. We before 
noticed the incorrectness of the figure of the Imperial Eagle ; but 
the worst figure of all is that of the Eleonora Falcon, which is so 
unhappy-looking, as to remind one of the attempts at drawing 
birds made a hundred years ago. We regret that we cannot 
praise the plates which represent eggs. We think the fault must 
lie in the process of engraving, which does not seem at all ap- 
plicable to the representation of such delicate objects. Not 
one of the figures possesses any distinctive characters. But far 
more serious than this evil, is, we fear, the principle on which 
Mr. Bree has proceeded, with regard to the specimens or drawings 
from which the plates are taken. 

The offer of assistance from M..Moquin-Tandon has been, in 
our opinion, productive of anything but real benefit to the work. 
Our author says that the figure of the egg of the Booted Eagle 
is from a drawing furnished by the distinguished French natu- 
ralist just named, who observes, “ This egg was sent to me from 
the Spanish Pyrenees by a seller of skins. I thought for some 
time that it belonged to the Common Buzzard, or else the Rough- 
legged Buzzard; but on comparing it with two drawings, quite 
recently published by M. Badeker (pl. 1. fig. 3), I discovered that 
I had not been deceived.” Now here is just one of those cases, 
which bring the study of Oology, and very justly, into more dis- 
credit than any other thing. M. Moquin-Tandon’s egg is very 
likely that of a Booted Eagle ; but where is the proof of the fact ? 
Absolutely, as we read it, there is none. This gentleman buys 
an egg of a dealer, who we suppose sells it to him under the 
above name. It is, if it is fairly represented, a nice-looking egg, 
just about the right size, and slightly mottled with pale reddish 
brown. But “ How like a Common Buzzard’s!—how like a 
Rough-legged Buzzard’s !—how like fifty other eggs !—what a 
pity !—there must be a mistake—TI have been cheated,” he says. 
«But wait: here is the first number of Prof. Badeker’s work; let us. 
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look, —Aquila pennata, yes, here it is; after all, it is right : my 
fears, and not the dealer deceived me.” This is the state of the 
case ; and can anything be more illogical? M. Moquin-Tandon 
is, we are afraid, by no means singular. There are many collect- 
ors in this country, who yearly spend large sums in buying eggs 
from dealers—utterly un-identified, or with (since identification of 
eggs has lately become somewhat fashionable) a plausible history, 
but one that will not bear investigation. Little do they know 
how the four quarters of the globe have been ransacked, how 
varieties have been selected from a large series of specimens 
belonging to allied, or, it may be, utterly remote forms, because 
they resemble the figures that have been published of the egg for 
which there is a demand in the market. They are of no author- 
ity whatever ; their faces are their fortune, and like, we fear, some 
other pretty faces, are without character, and may lead those that 
seek them into endless trouble. It is this example of M. Moquin- 
Tandon’s mode of identifying eggs which compelled us, while 
treating of the Bald Eagle, to pass over the evidence in favour of 
its European claims adduced by Mr. Bree from supposed eggs of 
that bird, said to have been brought from the North of Europe 
by Prince Napoleon’s expedition. It would be a waste of time 
to inquire whether they were rightly named, or from what country 
they were obtained—whether from Iceland, where no one has even 
said that the Bald Eagle occurs ; from Norway, where no one now 
believes that it ever existed ; or from Spitzbergen, innocent of adi 
eagles, whether French or American. We regret to see our author 
avail himself of such an argument. 

And now one word more and we have done. To find fault 
is never an agreeable task, and never so disagreeable as when the 
person censured is, in the main, of the same way of thinking as 
oneself. Still less is the office of a reviewer an enviable one,— 
a single sentence, nay, a word, may breed a hostile spirit that 
nothing can appease. And least of all should we desire to pro- 
voke such an enmity among ornithologists, when writing in the 
first number of a new Journal, which can only be continued by 
the favour they may accord it. It is simply because we be- 
heve that Mr. Bree’s work will have a deservedly wide sale among 
many who have had hitherto littie or no knowledge of European 
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ornithciogy, that we have been so careful to correct the errors 
that have crept into it, in spite of the time and labour, of which 
the author has not been sparing in devoting to his task. We 
therefore entreat Mr. Bree to take in good part all we have said; 
we can honestly declare that we are prompted by no ill-feeling 
against him. If our censure has been plain spoken, so also has 
been our praise; and praise of a very high degree he merits. 
There is one point of view especially from which Mr. Bree’s 
work deserves every encouragement. 

Many, we hope all, real naturalists (and here we use the word 
in a restricted sense) have seen with great pain the late insen- 
sate rage for acquiring specimens of natural history, especially 
of so-called “ British ” birds. These are in most cases amassed 
from the mere amor habendi. No use whatever is made of 
them ; our knowledge of the purposes they were designed, when 
in life, to fulfil, is in no way advanced by nine out of ten of the 
collections of British birds, which now are so commonly formed. 
On the contrary, it is greatly retarded, as the destruction of 
every curious and uncommon bird of course diminishes the op- 
portunities of observation, and collections on this plan, or rather 
this want of plan, tend to eneourage the knavish more than the 
honest dealer. Now it must inevitably slacken the demand for 
these “ Rare British Birds,” if collectors will extend their so- 
licitude to foreigners. We shall cease to hear of enormous 
prices taken or refused for a Rock Thrush or a Cream-coloured 
Courser which may happen to have been killed in this country, 
and which really ought to have no greater intrinsic value on 
that account. The advantages of strictly local collections are 
not to be denied, but they are chiefly discernible with respect to 
common indigenous species. A good series of specimens show- 
ing the constant distinctions to be found between individuals 
from different localities of any of our most plentiful species, say 
the Yellow Bunting or the Red Grouse, would be in every way 
much more interesting than a collection containing many high- 
priced stragglers from foreign lands. It is in this manner we 
believe that science can be most benefited. Herein we claim 
Mr. Bree on our side. Some years ago he recorded, in the pages 
of the ‘Zoologist’? (1849, p. 2524), opinions nearly identical 
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with our own on the unnecessary destruction of rare birds. “I 
do not understand,” he wrote, “ Natural Science to consist of a 
mania for collecting; I look upon it rather as a study of God’s 
works.in the world, which he has created and peopled: and as 
one means of checking this mania do we heartily wish Mr. Bree 
well, and recommend the purchase of his book to all our 
readers. 


December 1858. 


X.—Recent Ornithological Publications. 


Tuose who wish to keep themselves au fait with the present 
rapid advance of every part of Zoology will do well to consult 
the Report upon the progress of its different branches published 
every year in the second volume of ‘Wiegmann’s Archiv für 
Naturgeschichte, now edited by Professor Troschel. In the 
“ Bericht über die Leistungen in der Naturgeschichte der Vogel” 
(Report on the Birds), from the pen of Dr. Hartlaub, will always 
be found a complete résumé of what has been done in Orni- 
thology during the previous year. “The only fault we have to 
find with it is its somewhat tardy appearance (the Bericht for 
1857 not having yet reached us) ; but this, we believe, is owing 
to no fault of the author. We are not prepared at present to 
offer to our readers any such detailed and complete account of 
what has been published, but shall endeavour from time to time 
to notice some of the principal publications, relating to the 
branch of Zoology to which this Journal is devoted, which come 
under our notice. 


1l. ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


In speaking of books concerning Birds published in this 
country, Mr. Gould’s magnificent series of illustrated works 
claims our first attention. In the year 1858 Mr. Gould has 
issued Parts 15 and 16 of the ‘ Monograph of the Trochilda,’ 
Part 10 of ‘The Birds of Asia,’ and the first part of a new 
edition of the Monograph of the Trogons. The Humming-birds 
figured are the following :— 
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